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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 13, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE FOR INVESTIGATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable F. Edward 
Hébert, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Hféperr. The committee will come to order. 

Under the rules of the committee, for this particular hearing, I 
designate myself for the Democratic side and Mr. Bates, of Massa- 
chusetts, from the Republican side to sit as a subcommittee in these 
hearings. 

Members of the committee, the hearing is called this morning in 
connection with an article which appeared in a recent issue, or the 
April issue of the ‘‘Reader’s Digest, under the title, Ridiculous Waste in 
the Armed Services,” by W. L. White. 

The committee became interested when this article was first called 
to its attention by our colleague, Mr. Paul Kilday, of Texas, and 
subsequently by several other Members of Congress. 

The committee’s interest revolves around the statements made by 
Mr. White in his article. And its interest further revolves around the 
source of these statements which are made as statements of fact. 

The committee’s sole interest in the matter is to get to the facts 
stated in this article and to ascertain whether or not they are true or 
false. 

The committee’s interest is to know how this article got into the 
Reader’s Digest, who put it there, why it was put there, and how it 
was put there. 

Now, Mr. Courtney, if you will read into the record the exchange 
of correspondence and the article. 

Mr. Courtney. For the record to be complete, in accordance with 
the precept and the resolution of the House, this matter was brought 
to the attention of the subcommittee on an inquiry of Congressman 
Paul Kilday, a member of the Armed Services Committee, referring 
to the article written by Mr. W. L. White, which you have just read 
or referred to. Immediately following the receipt of Mr. Kilday’s 
inquiry, a letter was addressed, over your signature, on April 6, 1955, 
and sent by registered mail, No. 221052, to the editor of the Reader’s 
Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. That letter is as follows, Mr. Chairman: 
WepbNEspay, Aprit 6, 1955, 
Mr. DeWitt Wa.uace, 

Editor, the Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Wattace: In the April 1955 issue of your magazine, on page 39, 
there appears an article titled “‘Ridiculous Waste in the Armed Services’’ written 
by W. L. White. 

Under the authority of the House of Representatives and by delegation of the 
House Armed Services Committee, this subcommittee has a continuing interest 
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in the operations and conduct of the military services. The matters to which 
Mr. White has referred are of great concern to the subcommittee and are, of 
course, of extreme concern to the public. 

The subcommittee desires to hear from Mr. White. I do not know whether 
he is the William L. White listed as one of your roving editors; but in any case, 
the data which is referred to in his article is material which the subcommittee 
desires to hear. 

I would appreciate it if you would advise Mr. White that the subcommittce 
desires to hear him at the earliest practicable date and to examine the data upon 
which he based his article. If you so desire, subpenas will be issued duces tecum, 
but I believe that an appearance can be arranged without inconvenience by 
mutual agreement. 

Will you please let me hear from you immediately. 

Sincerely, 
F. Epwarp H&seErt, Chairman. 


That is signed by the chairman, and as of this time there has been 
no response. 

Now, at the same time, and on the same date, April 6, Mr. Chair- 
man, a letter was directed by your authority to Mr. John Hollister, 
the Executive Director of the Hoover Commission, for short, which 
is called the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government, its official legal title. 

That letter, Mr. Chairman, is as follows: 


Dear Mr. Houutster: I would greatly appreciate receiving a copy of the report 
of the task force, of which Mr. Joseph Binns was a member, concerning waste in 
foodstuffs in the armed services. 

For further identification, much of the information referred to in this report 
appears under the byline of W. L. White in the Reader’s Digest, April 1955 issue. 

The subcommittee plans to hear the interested individuals on this subject in 
accordance with its precept. The information contained in the report is there- 
fore both important and urgent. 

Your attention to this matter will be greatly appreciated. 


Now, on April 8 the committee received an answer from Mr. 
Hollister to that letter, which I now read: 


Dear Mr. Courtney: I acknowledge receipt of your letter of April 6 last. 
I am sorry to say that I cannot comply with your request. The task force reports 
on which Commission reports are based are not made public until some days 
after the Commission report is filed with the Congress, and the Commission report 
on this subject will probably not be filed for several weeks. 

Earlier in the Commission’s work it had been hoped that this particular report 
would have been filed prior to the White article to which you refer, but its con- 
tents are inextricably involved with the whole question of the business organization 
of the Department of Defense on which the Commission expects shortly to make 
a detailed report. 

Yours very sincerely, 
JoHNn B. HOouutstTEer, 
Executive Director. 


Following that letter, Mr. Chairman, another letter was received 
under date of April 11, directed to you as chairman of the committee, 
from Mr. Hollister, which I read: 


DEAR ConGREssMAN H&peErt: I read in the Saturday morning Washington 
Post and Times Herald that you had criticized this Commission for giving to 
the press information which you have been unable to obtain from it. This 
criticism apparently arose from the fact that the last issue of the Reader’s Digest 
contained an article in which the author set out facts which had been gathered 
from one of our task forces. 

I think you know that this Commission secures the bulk of the factual informa- 
tion on which its own conclusions and recommendations are to be based from in- 
vestigations made by task forces of leading citizens whose careers have fitted 
them to make the particular study. This factual information is secured generally 
from the departments under investigation and the facts mentioned in the White 
article were gathered in this way. 
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When our editorial director arranged some weeks ago to give Mr. White access 
to these facts, he understood that the ordinary time lag between preparation of 
the material and its publication made it impossible for the article to appear before 
the middle of March. At that time we expected our report on food and clothing 
in Government and the corresponding task force report, which contained most of 
the factual matter gathered by the investigators, would appear shortly after 
March 1. For a number of reasons this schedule was delayed and the White 
article therefore appeared before the report. This Commission did not allow 
Mr. White to see any of the conclusions or recommendations of the task force, 
nor obviously could he know any of the conclusions or recommendations of the 
Commission in the fields in which he was interested. for the Commission had not 
yet fully considered the matter. 

It has been the policy of the Commission not to submit its recommendations on 
a subject to anyone in advance of its report on that subject to the Congress. 
tiowever, where a committee of either House asks for information which we have 
gathered, to help them in their investigations, we are glad to cooperate. This is 
particularly appropriate not only because we are a body constituted by the Con- 
gress, but because the generous cooperation of the staffs of various congressional 
committees in making their files available to us has been of great help to us in 
assembling some of our information without duplication of investigative work. 

I should be glad to call on you and explain this matter more fully if you would 
care to have me do so. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Joun B. Houuister, 
Executive Director. 


Mr. Chairman, on the same day there was an answer prepared and 
sent to Mr. Hollister, which is as follows: 


Dear Mr. Ho.tuister: I have just read your letter of April 11, 1955 which was 
delivered to my office by hand this noon. 

I note that you have read an article in the Washington Post of Saturday, April 
9, in which I am quoted concerning information in the hands of the Commission 
which I have been unable to obtain. You state that “this criticism apparently 
arose” from the April issue of the Reader’s Digest in an article by W. L. White 
in which that author “‘set out facts which had been gathered from one of our task 
forces.”” You state that the editorial director of the Commission arranged some 
weeks ago ‘‘to give Mr. White (the author) access to these facts * * *.” You 
state that at that time, it was expected your Commission’s report would appear 
shortly after March 1 but that it was delayed. You state to me also that “this 
Commission did not allow Mr. White to see any of the conclusions or recommenda- 
tions of the task force * * *.” JI recognize, as you do, that it is improper for the 
Commission to disclose its recommendations on a subject in advance of its report 
to the Congress. 

In the next to the last paragraph of your letter, you have stated ‘However, 
where a committee of either House asks for information which we have gathered, 
to help them in their investigations, we are glad to cooperate.”’ 

When Mr. White’s article appeared, I directed the subcommittee special counsel 
to request a copy of the report to which Mr. White had referred. I had the belief, 
of course, that no factual data would be released without the official sanction of 
the Commission. I directed him to request this information from you. The 
subecommittee’s letter was as follows: 


And at that point the letter of April 6, which has just been read into 
the record, was quoted in full. 

Your letter then continues: 

I have underscored the last sentence in the next to the last paragraph in which 
it is clearly expressed and, I feel, implicit that the subcommittee desired informa- 
tion and not conclusions: 

I state, Mr. Chairman, that the underscored sentence is as follows: 

The information contained in the report is therefore both important and urgent. 

Continuing with your letter, Mr. Chairman: 


Under date of April 8, 1955, you replied that you could not comply with that 
request and that the task-force reports are not made public until after the Com- 
mission report is filed with the Congress. You stated “earlier in the Commission’s 
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work, it had been hoped that this particular report would have been fi'ed prior to 
the White article to which you refer, but * * *” and you continued by saying “‘its 
contents are inextricably involved with the whole question of the business organi- 
zation of the Department of Defense on which the Commission expects shortly 
to make a detailed report.” 

I do not fully understand exactly to what you are responding in making this 
latter statement. All the subeommittee wants is the facts. The subcommittee 
asked for the facts, and has not asked for the conclusions and recommendations 
of the task force or of the Commission. The subcommittee asked for the facts 
which presumably are contained in a report of one of the Commmission’s task forces. 

In your last letter, you make clear to me that these facts are available and were 
made public by your editorial director for use in a magazine article. The sub- 
committee, therefore, desires to hear publicly from the editorial director of the 
Commission the facts given to this author. 

Accordingly, will you kindly advise the editorial director that the subcommittee 
will hear him at a special meeting to be convened in the subcommittee room, 
No. 304, in the Old House Office Building at 10 o’clock in the forenoon on 
Wesnesday, April 13, 1955, at which time we desire to hear from him the faets to 
which your letter refers and which were conveyed to Mr. W. L. White by the 
editorial director. 


And that letter, Mr. Chairman, is signed by vourself as chairman. 
On the same day, a letter was directed to Mr. MacNeil, and that 
letter is as follows: 


Dear Mr. MacNerzt: Under date of April 11, 1955, Mr. John B. Hollister, 
Executive Director of the Commission, has advised the subcommittee that you 
made available to Mr. W. L. White the facts mentioned in his article appearing 
in the April issue of the Reader’s Digest. 

In aceerdance with the authority conferred upon this subcommittee in House 
Resolution 112, copy of which is herewith enclosed for your information, I have 
set a special meeting of the subcommittee for Wednesday, April 13, 1955, at 
10 in the forenoon, in room 304, Old House Office Building, at which time the 
subcommittee desires to hear from you the facts which were made available to 
Mr. White. 

Please arrange to have with you such data and documents as may be pertinent 
thereto so that the subcommittee may complete its examination of them at that 
time. 


Mr. Chairman, that concludes the exchange of correspondence. 

Mr. Héserr. Continue, Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Courtnry. Mr. Chairman, as a matter of record, | would ask 
to introduce the copy of the article to which reference is made as a 
part of the official records of the committee. The article is entitled 
“Ridiculous Waste in the Armed Services.’’ It appears, beginning 
on page 39 of the April 1955 issue of the Reader’s Digest. It does not 
seem to have a volume or a number on the issue which | have. 

Mr. Héserr. Without objection, it will be introduced in the record 
at that point. 

(The article follows:) 


Ripicutous WasTrE IN THE ARMED SERVICES 
(By W. L. White) 


This year our Government will buy over three-quarters of a billion dollars’ 
worth of food for Americans in uniform. If this money were being spent by a 
hotel or restaurant chain, interested in avoiding waste and saving money, most 
of that food would be sent directly to kitchens. Instead, the services’ food 
starts a luxurious journey around America, piling up unnecessary freight bills on 
the taxpayers, waiting usually months and often years in costly warehouses. In 
the end much of it has become stale, some so spoiled it must be thrown out. 

Why? 

The Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, 
set up by Congress and headed by former President Herbert Hoover, has been 
digging for the answers to this and related questions. The task force assigned to 
this includes such experts as Joseph Binns, who manages the Waldorf Astoria in 
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New York and all Hilton hotels in the East; Ollie Jones, executive vice president 

of Swift & Co.; George M. Mardikian, west coast restaurateur; Vallee Appel, 
resident of Fulton Market Cold Storage, one of Chicago’s largest; and C. D. 
ean, Montgomery Ward’s retired retail merchandise manager. 

Most of these experts, after prowling through the services’ subsistence maze, 
decided that the Defense Department is unified in name only. For in spite of 
laws and directives, the high brass of all four services has sabotaged unification, 
each group of generals and admirals clinging to ancient prerogatives. 

All agree that the task of acquiring title to the services’ mountain of nourish- 
ment is well done. The Army’s Quartermaster General buys now for all four 
armed services—Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines—from its efficient market 
center in Chicago. But instead of going to the five-hundred-odd consuming 
points—posts, camps, and bases—the food passes into 1 of 4 duplicating supply 
systems, jealously kept separate by the services. It may be shipped senselessly 
across the country to be stored in 1 of 4,000 warehouses, where it rapidly loses 
freshness. Typically it is again loaded aboard a train and sent to 1 of 30 dupli- 
cating distribution depots. Finally it is loaded a third time for shipment to a 
mess kitchen. 

FOOLISH FOOD HANDLING 


George Coopers, president of National Biscuit Co., noted that Fort Totten in 
New York harbor needed a carload of sugar. Almost within sight is a refinery 
turning out sugar for the Army. A reasonably competent businessman, watching 
costs, would have shipped that refinery sugar across New York harbor to Fort 
Totten. 

But this was Army sugar. It had to go through Army channels. It was 
therefore loaded into a freight car and solemnly shipped to Schenectady, the 
Army’s nearest distribution depot, 150 miles away. Here the sugar car was 
unhooked and reattached to a train back to New York. Result: a completely 
unnecessary 300-mile freight bill saddled on the taxpayers. 

The Nation’s top food experts were also interested in the enormous freight 
bill involved in a recent interservice “tomato relay race.”” The Army shipped 
800,000 pounds of California canned tomatoes to the east coast. At the same 
time the Navy was shipping 775,000 pounds of east coast tomatoes to California 
naval stations. 

True, some effort has been made to stop such foolishness—with even a little 
progress. For instance, the naval air station at Corpus Christi, Tex., which had 
been getting its supplies from Norfolk, Va., was persuaded to draw instead 
from the Army depot at San Antonio. This began in April 1953, and was supposed 
to be a first step toward further commonsense cooperation. But the Washington 
admirals rose to meet the threat of efficiency. Thev set up (in March 1954) a 
new supply depot at New Orleans. It ships to naval stations at Memphis (there 
is an Army depot 20 miles away) and at Dallas (which is 25 miles from the Army’s 
depot at Fort Worth). 

The food specialists further found that the armed services do not know what to 
store, nor how to store it. Example: Back in 1910 there was a definite spring egg- 
laying season, during which surplus eggs went into cold storage for winter when 
they would be searce. Following World War II, this evele vanished with large- 
scale commercial egg production, which is carefully tailored to the market, giving 
America fresh eggs the year round. 

However, the hens failed to notify the Navy. The Navy still is following the 
1910 system—buving and cold storing spring eggs. Furthermore, at its big cold- 
storage warehouse in Oakland, Calif, the Navy is storing eggs (which should be 
kept at about 30°) in the same room with onions and potatoes at 38°. “If we did 
that,” savs Vallee Appel, the cold-storage man, ‘‘we’d have a lawsuit.” 

Long-time storage of perishable food is both costly and unnecessary. Commer- 
cial food purveyors who need high quality to attract customers now avoid it. 
Hotelman John Hennessy reports that “the only things we buy in advance are 
tomatoes, tomato puree, and pineapple.” 

By contrast the armed services squirrel away food in warehouses. Of the four, 
the Navy’s hoard pile is highest, so its sailors are now eating beef, cheese, and 
bacon sliced in 1948, drinking pineapple juice canned in 1949, nibbling at asparagus 
packed in 1950. In fact, 13.5 percent of the Navy’s inventory was packed in 
1951 or before. 

The Navy currently luxuriates in large stocks of apples, carrots, and catsup. 
Instead of using these items up, it is buying still more. 

The story is much the same in the Army. At an Army warehouse in Ogden, 
Utah, Hoover task force members saw C-rations that had been packed in 1950, 
peaches and salmon dated 1951. 


61241—55——_2 
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A thrifty housewife uses first any food which is apt to spoil. But of the four 
services only the Marines will change their menu to use up supplies before they 
go bad 

Practice differs widely from theory. The naval officer in charge of the Oakland 
storehouse prot idly read to the visiting Hoover experts its regulations—“‘first in, 


first out” But out back they watched a truck being loaded with canned peas, 
some packed in 1951, others in 1950. 
Do vou follow the first-in, first-out rule?” they asked the driver. 
“Hell, no, we don’t bother with that. We just grab whatever’s handy’”’ 


What happens to aging food? When it passes its legal age limit, it is destroyed. 
vplex problems of buying and distributing food requires expert knowledge 





which comes only with years of experience. Early the task force men realized 
that most of the services’ difficulties lay in the field of personnel. ‘‘They have 
highly capable men.”’ says one member, “‘but they have no grasp of the difference 
between military mecessity and economic laws. They lose sight of costs. And 


hey can only talk vaguely about ‘the exigencies of the 
ned. But if you eliminate jobs, they run to Congress.” 
rue unification, plus a little commonsense. After all, food is 
« centrally bought, the same items are used by all, and they are consumed at 






he same rat 
So why should not the Quartermaster General’s Office, which now does an 
excellent job of buying, contro! distribution also? Then the buying could be 


ntelligently planned: the Navy would not be suddenly ordering several years’ 
op ng of which the Army has an abundance in a nearby warehouse. 
naster General could eliminate that squirrelling of food in warehouses, 





, 
a, 


A x Qu iar 
costly both in dollars and in vitamins. Knowing the needs, that office could 
set up an order! y flow of fresh foods from the farms, much of it direct to mess halls, 
like the flow the big food-retailers have set up between farms or processing plants 
and civilian kitchens. 

TRANSPORT IN TRIPLICATE 

(me of World War II’s minor scandals was the wasteful operation of two 
systems of yy a planes—often flying identical routes—one for the Army and 
another for the Navy. 

This was ended (so all hoped) by consolidation of both into a single Military 
Air Transport Service for all the Defense Department, effective June 1, 1954. 
But the Nev y jumped this gun by 2 days when it formed the Fleet Logistics Air 

‘ing (Flogwing). Then the Air Force turned up with Logair—its private air 
freight line linking the Nation’s 15 air materiel bases. 

In theory these competing, Government-operated airlines handle only light, 


costly materials urgently needed. In practice they are filled with anything. 
The Hoover Commission found that if the Army needs pingpong balls in Berlin, 
they go by air. And who could object to flying medical supplies? Except that 
these supplies turned out to be desks, wastebaskets, and swivel chairs for Medical 
Corps executives—airborne across the Pacific in time of peace. 

Why the Defense Department needs dogs in Okinawa the Hoover Commission 
doesn't know. But whatever the reason, a consignment of canned dog food had 
to be rushed to them by plane. 

At this point the Hoover investigators were so numbed that an item of steel 
lockers (flown to Berlin) roused little emotion. But they were startled to find that 
13 tons of cement had been whisked by air to Bermuda. 

Last year the Defense Department presented to our citizens a bill for MATS 
alone which totaled $481,400,000. Part of this sum reflects the fact that over- 
head throughout the Defense Department is inordinately high. Whereas the 
Atomic Energy Commission can move a ton of freight at a cost (in management 
salaries) of only 3% cents, P. M. Shoemaker, president of Lackawanna Railroad, 
points out that the same ton costs the Navy '$2.32. 

Nor is the showing afloat much better. Private American (and foreign) ships 
hire tugs as needed when in United States ports. The Defense Department, 
however, builds and operates its own, and has so many in mothballs that private 
tugbuilding has stopped, in fear that when the Government unloads, it will break 
the tug market. 

The Hoover task force, visiting the west coast, noted that private tugs with a 
crew of 2 were doing work for which the Navy (heedless of wasted man-hours) 
= crew of 12. In deepsea towing, private tugs need only 12 in the crew— 
the Navy, 45. 
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WAREHOUSE WONDERLAND 


You feel our Government is wasteful? The Hoover Commission’s impression 
is that almost never does it throw anything away. For it owns at least half a 
billion square feet of covered warehouse space (think of Manhattan Island under 
one roof). This is three times the space used by all private industry. 

We also have another 600 million square feet of unroofed (but graveled and 
paved) storage space. The cost of operating this vast squirrel pile is disquieting. 
The Defense Department pays its warehousing employes more than a third of 
a billion dollars a year. There is also the $300 million rent it pays for commercial 
warehouse space, though many of its own buildings stand half empty. 

Why? Because, under our theoretically consolidated Defense Department, 
each of its four branches maintains its independent warehouse system. It is 
almost unthinkable that Marine Corps stores should be sheltered by an Air Force 
roof. 

In the Panama Canal Zone are based not only units of the four armed services, 
but also the Zonal administration. Common sanity would point to one central 
warehouse which, properly managed, could keep them all going. We are now, 
however, dealing with Government; its five bureaucratic branches in Panama 
somehow manage to worry along with only 138 warehouses along a 45-mile water- 
way. 

Defenders of the present system argue that it is the responsibility of each 
service to look to its future needs. Critics reply that this quadruplicating tangle 
of partially filled Defense Department warehouses only serves to conceal from 
publie gaze the past blunders of purchasing officers. 

Maybe the Navy can explain why it has in storage an 8-year supply of bell- 
bottomed trousers. Perhaps the Army had sound reason to accumulate a 10-year 
supply (based on current needs) of WAC skirts. But what dismal view of our 
national future has led the Great Lakes Naval Training Station to latch onto a 
36-year supply of canned sliced bacon when, at this writing, enough is also stored 
in Norfolk to supply the entire Navy for 3 vears? 

The household goods of service personnel sent abroad are crated and shipped or 
stored. The goods of one Army officer were crated in‘Cameron, Va. Space there 
is limited. Of course, 10 miles away there isan empty General Services warehouse, 
but the two governmental organizations cannot get together. So the officer’s 
kitchen chairs, pots and pans were sent from Cameron to the Army warehouse 
at San Antonio, Tex. Later his goods were moved to the port of embarkation in 
New York—an extra 2,000-mile freight bill to be paid by the taxpayers. 

One captain, arriving in Rome, decided that maybe his little son could use that 
battered tricycle which had been left in the New Cumberland, Pa., Army ware- 
house. By the time that particular military necessity had been located, crated and 
shipped overseas, the Government probably had a $500 investment in it. 

Small wonder the Hoover Commission feels that horsesense plus unification 
would cut Government warehousing costs by one third. 


PROGRESS REPORT 


Some progress has been made in standardizing equipment. The four armed 
services once thought they needed five types of food-handlers’ aprons, each 
reflecting the diverging views of admirals and generals as to how many stitches 
were needed per inch of hem. ‘They have been brought to agree on a single type. 

Once they felt they had to have 44 different types of tree-climbers (as used by 
telephone linemen). They have finally settled on one. And if we are still 
buying for the 4 services, 11 kinds of wool blankets, even this is a victory, for only 
recently they were sure 25 types were necessary. All of these small victories came 
after prodding by the Hoover Commission, 

Reviewing the whole, what new laws are needed? None, say the task-force 
men. The law unifying the services was passed in 1947. Directive 4000.8, 
calling for a unified supply system, was issued in 1952, 

But probably only the Secretary of Defense himself has the power (if he has the 
will) to step in with vigor, knock together the heads of the balky generals and 
reluctant admirals, topple them from those thrones from which they now reign 
majestically over warehouses stacked high with aging bacon, and thus give our 
services that efficient unity which Congress voted years ago, and which most 
taxpayers trustingly believe we already have. 
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Mr. Courtney. Mr. Chairman, as a matter of interest to the com- 
mittee and because of the committee’s concern in matters of this kind, 
I should like to read into the record a reference in this issue on page 44. 
The reference is: 


“Ridiculous Waste in the Armed Services’ will be discussed on the country’s 
leading forum program, Theodore Granik’s distinguished American Forum of the 
Air, televised and broadeast by NBC, Sunday, April 10, 1955, at 3:30 p. m., 
eastern standard time. 


The reference which I just made is on page 44. 

I have received from the American Forum of the Air an uncorrected 
proof and transcript of that broadcast, Mr. Chairman, and the Hon. 
Dewey Short, the ranking member of this committee, appeared on the 
br vadcast. 

The moderator made reference to the article to which we have just 
made reference as follows: 


The article entitled— 
this by way of preface or prelude to the broadcast 


‘Ridiculous Waste in the Armed Services,’’ by W. L. White, claims in spite of laws 
and directives, our military leaders have sabotaged unification and still cling to 
ancient prerogatives. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Short answered this question: 


Do you consider this waste a failure of the Eisenhower administration? 
Representative SHORT 


and this is a quote- 


Certainly not, Mr. Krebs. I would say it is always easier to recognize the diffi- 
culty than it is to solve it. By that I do not mean to condone the mistakes and 
waste that you do find in different branches cf our armed services, because many 
of their actions are inexcusable and wholly indefensible. But when vou consider 
the magnitude and complexity and difficulty of our Defense Establishment; it has 
working for it almost 5 million people, 3!4 million in uniform, 1,286,000 civilians, 
and with the enormous amount of money we spend, from $40 to $50 billion a year, 
what is amazing is not that there have been mistakes made but that we haven’t 
made bigger and greater ones. 


And the interrogation by Mr. Krebs: 

Yet this is the third year of the Kisenhower administration. Shouldn’t we 
have better evidence of improvement under this businessman’s administration? 

Mr. Short responded as follows: 


We should always, of course, strive to improve our present conditions. It is 
difficult to obtain perfection. I do think the article written by Mr. White—and 
I am glad he wrote it, because I could give him some more cases and illustrations 
that he might have added to it—but I think it is a little stale, and a lot of that 
information is past history. I think most of the abuses and mistakes that he 
points out in that article have been corrected within the last 2 or 3 years. 


Without repeating the whole of the broadcast, Mr. Short again was 
quoted— 


Your committees in Congress, are they looking into this alleged waste?— 


was the question addressed to him by Mrs. Markel. Mr. Short 
answered: 


We constantly survey it, of course. We have a special investigating committee 
within the armed services that is now chairmaned by Congressman Hébert, of 
Louisiana, and formerly by Congressman Hess, of Ohio, to survey all activities 
and put forth every effort we can to eliminate waste and extravagance. 
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Mr. Chairman, in view of Mr. Short’s position on this committee 
and his interest in the subject, continuing interest during his service 
in the Congress, the remarks he made, it seems, are pertinent to this 
subject. 

Mr. Chairman, we have Mr. Hollister with us this morning. 

Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Hollister? 

Mr. Ho.utster. No; not at all. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Hollister, will you please, for the record, identify 
yourself? 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN B. HOLLISTER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
HOOVER COMMISSION 


Mr. Houutster. I am John B. Hollister, the Executive Director of 
the Hoover Commission. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Hollister, you have heard read into the record 
the entire exchange of correspondence between yourself and this sub- 
committee, and added to that is the fact that we did have a conference 
on yesterday morning in which we discussed this matter with Mr. 
Courtney present part of the time. 

Following that conference, it was decided that instead of Mr. 
MacNeil first appearing, you, as Executive Director, would assume all 
responsibility for the placing of this article in the Reader’s Digest, as 
I understand; is that correct? 

Mr. Hou.ister. Yes, sir; to the extent that there was any re- 
sponsibility in the Commission, it was mine. 

Mr. Hféserrt. That is right. 

Now, Mr. Hollister, in your own way, and the committee will not 
interrupt you, will you tell this committee exactly what prompted the 
placing of this article exclusively in a single magazine, and will you 
answer the question, also, whether it was offered to any other maga- 
zine, and also answer the question as to why, approximately 2 months 
in advance of the target date for the publication of the Commission’s 
report, certain factual information was given exclusively to this one 
particular magazine and to this one particular writer, and also answer 
the question as to the arrangements made, if you do know, for a radio 
or rather a television broadcast to be made in connection with this 
article 2 months in advance, and then the question of why was this 
action taken. 

Now, tell in your own way the story and the committee will not 
interrupt you. And I would appreciate it if you would go into 
detail, as you did with me, in the conference yesterday morning. 

Mr. Houuistsr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. We will let you finish your informal statement and 
then we will ask questions, and if necessary we will ask Mr. MacNeil 
further questions. 

Mr. Houutster. If I forget some of the questions that you have 
asked me to answer, | am sure you will prompt me, because there 
are a number of them. 

Mr. Héperr. Don’t worry, if you don’t answer the questions, we 
will be ready to ask them. 

Mr. HouuisterR. I may not get them in the proper order. 

To answer almost the last one first, we have no connection what- 
soever with the radio broadcast and knew nothing about it and never 
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heard anything about it until we saw the article when it came out in 
the Reader’s Digest. 

To get back to the problem of the question of the giving out of the 
article to Mr. White, Mr. Wallace, whom you referred to earlier in 
the hearing—I think he is editor, or is he publisher? Whatever he 
is, of Reader’s Digest—— 

Mr. Courrnny. Mr. DeWitt Wallace. 

Mr. Houuisrrer. Yes; had spoken to Mr. Hoover about doing some 
kind of an article for the Commission. We had a number of 
approaches of that kind. The Collier’s people wanted to do an article 
for the Commission. I don’t know where it is now, whether it is 
coming out later or not. We haven’t seen any proof on it. 

I think some of you may be familiar with something which came 
out in Newsweek 2 or 3 months ago, which was an article about the 
Commission, which was headed, I believe, Fifteen Men Against Chaos. 

This Week, which I think you know, Mr. Chairman, is one of those 
colored supplements that comes out through the newspapers on Sun- 
day, is presently working up an article on the Commission. 

The Commission has felt —and this has Mr. Hoover’s personal ap- 
proval—that one of the ways in which the work of the Commission 
could be adequately publicized was in articles appearing in reputable 
outlets of publicity. 

I think you know, too, Mr. Chairman, that in order to have these 
things appear, they must be given to those in charge of getting them 
ready some months ahead of publication time, anywhere from a few 
days with respect to something like U. 8S. News & World Report, 
say, which has been giving 4 or 5 pages to each one of our reports 
as they have come out, to some weeks with respect to something 
like Collier’s, Saturday Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, and similar 
publications. 

Therefore, when Mr. Wallace spoke about this to Mr. Hoover, and 


Mr. Hoover said it would be entirely satisfactory to do something of 


this kind, Mr. White was picked by Mr. Wallace to write the article. 
And Mr. White called on us. 

Now, the memorandum I have here—I think it was the end 
November, somewhere around November 23 or 24 

Mr. MacNett. November 23 

Mr. Houutster. November 23, Mr. MacNeil tells me, was the date 
I first saw him. 

Mr. Courrney. This was 1954? 

Mr. Houuister. This was 1954, yes; last fall. 

He said he would like to write an article on some of the things some 
of our task forces had found out. The first question we had was the 
line in which he was interested, and the second problem was when was 
this article going to reach the press. 

Perhaps at this time it would be well for me to give a few minutes 
to the way in which the Commission operates, because I think that 
is part of the story. 

The Commission has decided to take certain broad functions of 
governmental operation right across the board and study them. And 
they have proceeded through a task-foree method, under which 
distinguished citizens, who are supposedly well acquainted with the 
subject under consideration, are asked to serve on a task force under 
a chairman. They are on a part-time basis. Some of them take pay, 
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and a great many of them don’t, for their work. They are the top 
men in their fields, generally. 

They, in turn, have a paid staff which does the investigative 
work. The paid staff, while theoretically subject to my control in 
that we watch the pennies as closely as we can, and we want to see 
that the proper kind of men are doing the work, men who are properly 
qualified, we leave it pretty well up to the task force to get their 
staff together. It makes it much more flexible and we get, we think, 
more economy and efficiency that way because as soon as a task force 
is through with its work that staff is dissipated—and I haven’t a 
large staff that I have to try to keep busy, perhaps overworked at 
one time and not enough work for them to do at other times—by 
each task force doing its own job that way, we feel we are accomplish- 
ing our results better than if we tried to do it all by an investigative 
staff, we will say, working directly under me. 

This particular study on which a large part of Mr. White’s article is 
based, the one on food and clothing—I think we called it subsistence 
early in the game, but we have changed it to ‘‘food and clothing’’ be- 
cause that'is what it chiefly is; of course it is mostly food and clothing 
in the Defense Department—the study on that was supposed to have 
been finished by the 1st of March at the latest. When I say the 
“study,” the study was supposed to be finished sometime before that, 
because we had expected that our Commission report would be in the 
hands of the Congress and therefore would beat this publicity by 
the Ist of March. 

It takes some weeks after we get a task force report before we can 
work it completely through the channels. It has to be rewritten; 
it has to be condensed. For instance, our transportation task force 
report, which is being delivered to the Congress today, is about 350 
pages. The Commission report on transportation, which went to the 
Congress a week ago, Monday, is only about 100 pages. We have to 
condense what the task forces give us, which in turn is obviously a 
condensation of all the matter they have gotten together, and then 
we look over their recommendations and conclusions and the Com- 
mission decides which of those they wish to adopt, which they wish to 
ignore, and in a number of cases the Commission will come up with 
recommendations which the task force has not necessarily approved 
or even considered. 

I am giving you this history of how the Commission operates to 
point out why it was that this particular article received publicity 
before the Commission report and the task force report, on which 
the Commission report is largely based, received their publicity. If 
it had followed in the course in which we had hoped it would, this 
article of Mr. White’s would have been very little else than a news- 
paperman’s or a writer’s comments, let me say, on a report which was 
already a matter of general publicity. 

The unfortunate part of the thing is that owing to delays, which 
there is not much use in going into, unless the chairman wishes me 
to, neither the Commission report on this subject nor the task force 
report on this subject have yet been given publicity. 

Now, I should point out here that Mr. White’s article included 
material not only from the food and clothing report but also from the 
transportation report which is now public, and also a certain amount 
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of it from a report on what we call depot utilization, but is really— 
“‘warehousing’’, which will come out somewhat later. 

I think some of the things in the White article were culled from 
that—I say, not from that report but from the material that is 
gathered by the investigators who were preparing that report. 

What we did with Mr. White was to allow him to talk to our in- 
vestigators and tell our investigators to give him information which 
they had found in their studies, and obviously only information which 
had been very carefully checked. And we have a certain amount of 
responsibility for what was in the article, because Mr. White did sub- 
mit the article in rough form to us. 

As I remember, it was toned down to some extent. Certain things 
were taken out. But in general we must admit that the article had 
the general approval of the Commission—not as a Commission but 
working through me, and Mr. Hoover wanted me to tell the committee 
this morning that the whole plan had his general approval, as well. 

Mr. Héserr. Now, is that the extent of your statement? 

Mr. Houuister. Well, | am not sure if I answered all the chairman’s 
questions. 

Mr. Hépert. Well, may I ask this question: Is it the policy of the 
Hoover Commission to supply exclusive articles X number of days in 
advance to enterprising magazines or newspaper reporters? 

Mr. Houutster. It is, from the information point of view, provided 
that the publication date is after the date on which the matter which 
will appear in those articles will appear or will be made public by the 
Commission. I say, the slip in this was the time element. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Hollister, that is in reference to the food and cloth- 
ing report? 

Mr. Houutster. I think that most of the things in this report were 
food and clothing. Some, as | say, came from transportation, which 
is now public, and some was taken from the information gathered by 
the investigators in the warehousing field, which has not yet been 
made public. 

Mr. Bates. That is the point I wanted to make in reference to the 
warehousing. When this information was given to Mr. White concern- 
ing warehousing, you had no date set on which you would make that 
report later? 

Mr. Houutster. We thought the warehousing report would be out 
before this, too, as well. 

Mr. Bares. You had no date set on that? 

Mr. Houuister. We had no exact date set on that. The whole 
Commission's work, I am sorry to say, is about 2 months behind the 
time I would like to see it. I have done my best to push it hard, but 
you gentlemen know that sometimes it is very difficult to stick to a 
schedule. 

Mr. Bares. You have made an effort to coordinate the release of 
this article with your food and clothing, but not with the warehousing; 
is that correct, sir? 

Mr. Houutster. That is something I would want to check. To 
what extent at that time our time schedule was for warehousing, I 
would want to check. 

Let me explain this a little further, and I think it will explain 
another question which I think the Chairman wants me to bring out. 
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There was some reference in one of my letters to the fact that this 
particular activity was inextricably intertwined with the general 
problem of the business organization of the Defense Department. 
You remember that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hésert. Yes, I recall that. 

Mr. Houuisrer. All the way through our work, in various, different 
task forees—the transportation task force, the procurement one, 
which will be out before long, the one on food and clothing, the 
warehousing one—all pointed toward some ultimate recommendation 
as to a reorganization of some kind in the Defense Department, 
whether a minor one or a major one, being something which of course 
we haven’t reached a conclusion on. 

Therefore, there was set up a committee known as the Committee 
on the Business Organization of the Department of Defense, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Charles Hook, the chairman of the Board of 
the Armco Steel Corp., and a very distinguished group of men, well 
versed in business organization. 

The idea was that they would take the various task force reports 
and coordinate them in a final report on general business organization. 
We found that our task forces, as they began to make these reports, 
were reaching some pretty definite conclusions themselves as to what 
ought to be done. 

For instance, you will note in the transportation report that it is 
recommended that a Director of Transportation be set up in the 
Department of Defense, under an Under Secretary or an Assistant 
Secretary. That, of course, raises the whole question of whether the 
Department of Defense should be a staff organization or a line organ- 
ization—that familiar discussion. And the Commission was not 
ready to commit itself on anything of that kind.  — 

So when some of these other reports came along, which would have 
seen the light of day before now, the Commission decided they had 
better wait until this so-called Hook committee came up with their 
recommendation as to general reorganization. If the Commission 
hadn’t had a chance to give that particular problem the full attention 
that it wished, it might be coming up piecemeal with approval of 
certain recommendations from some of the task forces which might 
be in opposition to each other when the general attempt to coordinate 
was finally made. 

And that was the reason why the food and clothing report has been 
slowed up. And I think that is the reason why the depot utilization 
or warehousing report has been slowed up. 

Mr. Hé&zert. Now, of course the committee is concerned with the 
fact that we asked for this information which was given to Mr. White, 
and in your letter you rejected that information to us, as you did to 
the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Houutster. Mr. Chairman, the only answer I could make to 
that is it was a misunderstanding of mine of Mr. Courtney’s letter, 
and to that extent I wish to offer Mr. Courtney and the committee 
a definite apology. I think what I should have done was to call 
Mr. Courtney and say, ‘‘Now, all the information we have is available 
to you, but we would rather not give you the reports as yet, because 
they are not due to come out.”’ 

We have an awful lot of pressure put on us to try to secure our 
reports ahead of time by all kinds of people. As I say, what I should 
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have done is to call Mr. Courtney and explain the difference, rather 
than merely putting it in a letter and perhaps to be brusque in saying 
I couldn’t comply with his request to give the report. 

As far as the information goes, it is fully available to this committee, 
as our information should be available to all the congressional com- 
mittees. The only reason we exist is because Congress has asked us 
to do this job. Anything we recommend cannot be accomplished, 
outside of an Executive order, unless Congress is willing to pass the 
necessary legislation or approve a presidential reorganization plan in 
the event that some of our recommendations are included in such a 
plan. 

So we consider ourselves nothing but an arm of the Congress and 
we have had the finest kind of cooperation all the way through from 
the various committees. And if we don’t give the same kind of 
cooperation, we would be very stupid. 

Mr. Héserr. Now, suppose, Mr. Hollister, that somebody outside 
of the Reader’s Digest had had this same idea and they had gone— 
some other newspaper reporter or magazine writer had gone to you 
and asked you for this information, would you have given it to him 
the same as you had done to Reader’s Digest? 

Mr. Houutster. We would have been delighted to and would have 
welcomed it. 

Mr. Héperr. Under the same circumstances? 

Mr. Houuister. Under exactly the same circumstances. 

Mr. H&ézperr. | understand you did not select: Reader’s Digest as 
an exclusive outlet for this information. 

Mr. Houuisrer. Notatall. In fact, we are rather happy whenever 
anybody tries to work up some one of these articles for us. We feel 
it is one way in which our efforts can get proper publicity. 

Mr. H&éserr. | am sure that will be refreshing to the press in these 
days of leak and censorship which we hear so much about. 

Mr. Houutster. The only thing we have tried to keep quiet is our 
recommendations. 

Mr. Héserr. | am sure vou have given them a very fine source 
of news; if they want to be enterprising and want to get it. 

Do you have any trouble in your organization, Mr. Hollister, with 
unauthorized leaks? 

Mr. Houuister. We have a great deal. It has distressed us a great 
deal. 

Mr. Héperr. In which way? We would like to have you elaborate. 

Mr. Houutsrer. We find in the newspapers what we are going to 
recommend. They are mixed up sometimes. And the mistake is 
frequently made of confusing a task force recommendation with a 
Commission recommendation. We have had any number of leaks 
about what we are going to say about this and say about that. 

Mr. Héserr. What have you done to stop those leaks? 

Mr. Houutster. We have tried to find out where the leak comes 
from and can’t do it. 

Mr. Héserr. Probably I would suggest a journalistic security code. 

Mr. Houuistrer. And I have sent out any number of memoranda 
to everybody who works for the Commission, telling them that we 
hope they will keep everything in complete confidence; that nothing 
should be given out without the approval of my office, but it doesn’t 
seem to stop the leaks. 
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Mr. Hésert. I think we can appreciate that dilemma that you 
find yourself in. Congress is not without sin there. Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Hollister, did you just give Mr. White facts or 
did you give him conclusions as well? 

Mr. Houuister. No; no conclusions whatsoever, nothing but facts. 

Mr. Bates. I regret I didn’t have an opportunity to read this 
article before this hearing started. 

Mr. Houuister. I am glad you raised that, Mr. Bates, because 
any conclusions that are in ‘that article are his own conclusions from the 
facts. We can’t stop a writer from making his own conclusions. 

Mr. Bares. Because I notice on that particular point in this 
article, just thumbing through it, one quote here: ‘‘That the Hoover 
Commission’s impression’’—in other words, they are not talking about 
facts but they are talking about impressions of the Commission itself, 
not the task force but the Commission itself. 

Mr. Houuister. I don’t know how he could know the Commis- 
sion’s impression because the Commission at that time had never 
even considered this particular group of facts. 

Mr. Bares. Well, when this proof was given to you—and you say 
it was—— 

Mr. Houuister. Well, I didn’t say the final proof. I said we 
looked over a rough draft of the article. 

Mr. Bartss. Well, can you tell me, sir—under the section entitled, 
‘“‘Warehouse Wonderland’’—whether you approved this section: 
“You feel our Government is wasteful? The Hoover Commission’s 
impression is that almost never does it throw anything away.” 
Would you approve or have you approved that particular statement? 

Mr. Houuister. I don’t remember whether I approved those exact 
words. That would be impossible. I think that came not from our 
warehousing report. I think that probably came from our surplus 
property report. 

That report will come out next Monday. I could tell you that with- 
out any breach of confidence, surplus property runs into many 
billions, which has accumulated in the Government, and that, of 
course, goes back to the thing which I know the chairman is very 
much interested in, as he has been very active himself in trying to 
eliminate this great defect in the Government, of improper inventory. 

If the Army forces or any other branch of the Government hasn’t a 
proper inventory of what they have on hand, from the very beginning 
you are buying too much. Your procurement is padded because 
you are procuring things you have already got, and don’t know you 
have them. And all the way through the line. That engenders sur- 
plus, and the surplus sits in the warehouses and bulges out of the 
warehouses. 

Mr. Bartss. That is another instance, then, Mr. Hollister, where 
this particular writer received the information before the report was 
made public. 

Mr. Houuster. That is all correct. Our surplus report was ready 
back in November. 

Mr. Bates. Sir? 

Mr. Hou.ister. Our surplus task force report was ready back in 
November. 

Mr. Bares. But it hasn’t been published. 
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Mr. Houuister. The Commission’s report is coming out next week. 
It has been through the printer already. You know, it takes 2 or 3 
weeks to get through the printer. 

Mr. Bares. I thought you indicated to the committee that this 
information should be so coordinated so that the Commission’s 
report would be made public first. 

Mr. Houutster. That is correct. All these things were supposed 
to come out ahead of this article. The whole schedule has been 
slowed up by some weeks. 

Mr. Bares. And it was ready last November? 

Mr. Houutster. The surplus one was. The surplus one was one 
of the first ones ready, but there isn’t any particular use explaining 
the reason for the delay. We have a system under which a committee 
of commissioners takes a particular report and works it up for the 
Commission in order to save the time of the Commission. This 
particular committee of commissioners were somewhat dilatory, let’s 
say, in getting its work completed. 

Mr. Bares. I was just under the impression initially, and it was 
explained to me yesterday, that the one on food and clothing was an 
unusual case, but it appears that that is about the usual circumstance. 

Mr. Houutster. The whole schedule is behind what it should be, 
Mr. Bates, which I regret very much. 

Mr. Hésert. Mr. Bates, may I interrupt? 

Mr. Bates. Yes. 

Mr. Hésert. Mr. Hollister, you say you or Mr. MacNeil looked at 
a proof or a rough draft 

Mr. Houutster. Not a proof, a rough draft of this article. 

Mr. Hénert. A rough draft. Did you not recognize in that 
rough draft certain statements of alleged facts which had been gone 
over before and explored before and really were not current? 

Mr. Houutster. I didn’t, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hépert. You didn’t? 

Mr. Ho.utster. No. 

Mr. Hésert. Since then has it come to your attention? 

Mr. Houutster. I believe there are 2 or 3 of the facts in there, but 
I haven’t had a chance to study each one individually, that were in a 
munitions committee report of about 2 years ago. Most of it is newer. 
Most of it is more recent. Some of it is old. 

Mr. Héserr. As a matter of fact, some statements in there as facts 
were brought to public attention by this very committee some 3 
years ago. 

Mr. Houutsrer. I didn’t know that. I would have said 2 years 
ago. 

Mr. Héperr. But the net result of this article was that these 
matters, these abuses, were current and not past, and to which 
Congress had already directed its attention. Wouldn’t that be the 
net effect of that article? 

Mr. Houutster. I think, Mr. Chairman—and this is without having 
had a chance to review them all—the great majority of things referred 
to are reasonably current. I want—when I say “reasonably current,”’ 
it must be remembered that our investigations began in the fall of 1953. 
This Commission was constituted in September 1953, and we immedi- 
ately started some of these investigations then. So it might well be 
that what looked current at the time is now a year from current. 
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Mr. Héperr. For the committee, I will ask, and for the record, 
will you place in the hands of this committee every abuse that you 
have listed as related to the Armed Forces, I mean factual reports? 
In other words, as I have explained to you, the committee is not 
interested in conclusions. We will make our own conclusions. We 
want the facts. And whenever there is an instance where there is 
evidence of waste in Government as related to the military, this 
committee wants to know about it. Can I depend upon you to place 
in the hands of this committee all the facts that you have, in detail, 
as related to these statements which have been made in this particular 
article and other instances of waste which have not been referred to 
in this article? 

Mr. Houutstrrer. To the extent I am able to get them for you, Mr. 
Chairman, I will. 

Mr. Hféserr. To the extent you are able. 

Mr. Houuisrer. And I will have access to most of them. 

Mr. Hfépert. And make available to us? 

Mr. Houursrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Hfésertr. The information upon which these facts, or alleged 
facts, are stated. 

Mr. Houuister. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hétperr. All right. 

Mr. Courtney, you have some questions? 

Mr. Courtney. Just a matter of detail so we may understand the 
structure and operations of the Commission, Mr. Hollister. 

The article to which we have just made reference refers to a Mr. 
Joseph Binns, Mr. Ollie Jones, George M. Mardikian, Vallee Appel, 
and C. D. Bean, giving various businesses. 

Now, that is what you describe as a task force? 

Mr. Houutsrer. That is. There were several others on that task 
force, but that is part of the task force on what we called subsistence 
at first. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, with respect to the conclusions that are to be 
reached and the recommendations to be made by this task force, 
considering the posture of this information as you have described it, 
the facts having been assembled and disclosed as you have indicated, 
is it possible that the task force itself might not subscribe to the 
conclusions and might not be willing to accept the truth or falsity of 
the facts alleged in this article? 

Mr. Houuister. I am afraid I don’t understand your question, 
Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, as I understand it, these facts were assem- 
bled—and correct me if I am wrong, these facts were assembled by a 
working group, is that correct? 

Mr. Houuisrer. That is correct; by the staff. 

Mr. Courtney. By initial investigation. 

Mr. Houuister. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. Now then, to give them authority and certainty 
and support, they must at some time or other receive the assent of the 
task force itself, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Houuister. Well, the task force itself reviews its report before 
it comes to the Commission. The task force approves its report. If 
a task force member bas a dissent from the task force report, he 
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registers it. So the matter that comes to the Commission in the 
task force report has been approved by the task force members. 

Mr. Courtney. What I am getting at precisely is this, Mr. Hollis- 
ter: This is a task force group, the names I have indicated, and there 
may be more, you say. These are alleged facts which come to the 
attention of the task force. 

Mr. Houursrer. That is right. 

Mr. Courtnry. You have stated in the course of your remarks, if 
I understood you correctly, that sometimes the task foree didn’t 
accept all the findings of the working group. 

Mr. Houuisrer. I didn’t understand I said that. I think, what I 
meant to say, and I may have misstated it, was that the Commission 
did not always accept what the task force recommended. I didn’t 
mean to say that the task force repudiated its own investigators. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, that is what I wanted to be clear about. 

Mr. Houuister. What I meant to say was that a distinction should 
be made between what the task force does and what the Commission 
does. The task force is the study group which, for the Commission, 
gets its staff and makes the investigation, has it written up, and then 
makes its own conclusions and recommendations to the Commission. 
The Commission takes that task force report and then the Commission 
makes its own independent conclusions. It may follow the task 
force. Generally it does. Sometimes it thinks the task force has 
made a mistake or perhaps has gone too far and sometimes certain 
members of the Commission believe that something else should be 
added, in which event they, of course, have a perfect right to do it. 
So the Commission report differs from the task force report practically 
always. 

Does that make it clear? 

Mr. Courtney. Well, I think it does. 

Mr. Houurster. J don’t mean there is any repudiation by the task 
force of the information gathered by its own investigators. 

Mr. Courtney. In the posture of this affair, as you have outlined 
it and as it appears at least to me, it is possible that the Commission’s 
report, when it is finally presented to the Congress, might not contain 
many of the statements made in Mr. White’s article. 

Mr. Houursrer. Oh, that is definitely true of a great many reports. 

Mr. Courtney. Which initiated with the Commission. 

Mr. Houuisrer. Yes. We don’t believe that anybody—I won't 
say anybody, but most people will not read three or four hundred 
pages of a report. So the Commission tries to cut down as much as it 
can and throughout the Commission report refers to the correspond- 
ing task force. That is why we print and file with the Congress the 
task force report, because we feel we owe it to the Congress when we 
give them a readable report, which you might say is the condensation 
of what could be a much larger one; we ought to give them the back- 
ground material, which is in the task force report. So we print it and 
file it about 10 days later. 

Now, the reason we don’t file it with the Commission report is an 
interesting one. The first 3 or 4 reports that we filed, the task force 
report went along with the Commission report, and we found that 
people got all mixed up. Somebody would get the task force report 
and say, ‘“The Hoover Commission recommends this,” when it might 
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be something that the Commission had not specifically recommended. 
So we decided we would let the Commission report come out first, and 
that gets the publicity generally. Then we follow it about 10 days 
later with the task force report, which is the background material. 
Therefore, today, you see, we are filing with the Congress this trans- 
portation task force report, whereas this one here [holding document] 
was filed about 10 days ago, which was the Commission report. 

Mr. Hésperr. Do you have any specific incident where there was 
such confusion? 

Mr. Houutster. Yes. That was particularly true in our medical 
affairs report. There was great confusion. All the matters involving 
the veterans organizations. For instance, to be specific, there was a 
recommendation by the task force that 19 different veterans hospitals 
be closed. When that came before the Commission, the Commission 
thought that was pretty drastic. So what the Commission merely 
said was that the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, together with a 
new Federal Council of Health, which the Commission recommended 
should be established, should study the whole picture of veterans 
hospitals, and if some were found to be improvidently operated, or 
rather, so expensive an operation as to merit closing, that then they 
should be closed. 

Now, generally throughout the country the publicity went out 
that the Hoover committee had ordered the closing of 19 veterans 
hospitals. I can well understand a person picking up a Hoover task 
force report, thinking that that is the conclusion of the Commission. 
So we thought from that experience we had better have the task 
force reports follow the Commission report. 

Mr. H&ésert. In other words, you were not misquoted. You were 
misinterpreted? 

Mr. Houutster. Well, the Commission was misquoted. The people 
quoting the Commission were really quoting the task force. There 
was a confusion between the two, do you see? The task force in that 
case was a technical task force, consisting almost entirely of doctors. 

Mr. Courtney. That is the question I am getting at, Mr. Hollister. 

Now, with respect to this article, you, being an agent of the Con- 
gress in one sense, how is the Congress to know in the present posture 
of this affair here, in the White article, whether or not the Commission 
will support the findings made by this author and allegedly coming 
from the Hoover Commission? 

Mr. Houuistrer. I would think—I would hope that the Congress 
would not believe that the conclusions of Mr. White would in any 
way influence the Commission. 

Mr. Bates. Nor be consistent with the findings of the Commission. 

Mr. Houutster. Nor would be consistent with it. Mr. White 
might draw conclusions from a certain lot of facts that the Commission 
wouldn’t draw at all. And the Commission has a great deal more 
material before it than Mr. White has. 

Mr. Hféserr. Yet at the same time your acknowledged desire is 
to get widespread publicity and understanding of the problems—— 

Mr. Houuistrer. That is true, of the problems, Mr. Chairman. I 
think that is correct. 

Mr. Héserr. At the same time, then, you gave an instrument of 
publicity which would give an erroneous impression to the general 


public. 
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Mr. Houuisrer. Well, Mr. Chairman, your experience as a news- 
paperman is such that you know that a newspaperman has a right 
to draw his own conclusions, when the facts are given to him. | think 
it is very difficult to tell him where his conclusions should come out. 

Mr. Hféserr. Yes; but he is being aided and abetted here. 

Mr. Houutsrer. And is being given the information, that is correct; 
to the extent we were doing that, we accept the responsibility. We 
feel it is helpful to the Commission and helpful to the Congress and 
helpful to the country 

Mr. Héperr. Even at the risk of erroneous information being 
broadcast? 

Mr. Houiisrer. We hope the information isn’t erroneous. 

Mr. Héperr. The conclusions are erroneous. 

Mr. Houuisrer. To the extent of erroneous conclusions. But I 
think it is fair to say that a great many erroneous conclusions are 
reached by the press from time to time. They are not always correct. 
And we feel that it is only fair—that it is good, as I say, for the work 
we are doing, to have reputable publications have stories about what 
we are trying to do. 2 

Mr. Barrs. Mr. Hollister, wouldn't it be even more important for 
vou to check the final proof of what these articles are going to be, so 
that you will know exactly what they are going to say and you will 
know that no damage is going to be done, contrary to the views which 
you have? 

Mr. Houusrer. Perhaps that would be a wise thing to do, if that 
is possible. We haven't attempted to check the final proof in any case. 

Mr. Batrs. Do you agree—— 

Mr. Houuister. And I don’t believe generally it is customary to 
check the final proof of articles that are going out in general publica- 
tion by outside groups. 

Mr. Bares. But on the facts or impressions of the Commission 
which are indicated in this repert, as I scan this through—and I am 
going to read this very carefully. And I had almost 10 years experi- 
ence in this very field here. As I read this thing through, I would say 
that perhaps in some instances these cases do exist. But to indicate 
that it is widespread practice is something that I would seriously 
challenge. And I was very much interested in the chairman’s com- 
ment some time ago as to whether or not you checked this with the 
responsible authorities in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Houuister. Most of the information came from the authorities 
in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Héserr. You mean they confessed guilt to you? 

Mr. Houurtster. That is where we get information. 

Mr. Bares. Well, let’s be specific. 1 know from personal experience 
that in the services they have a first-in first-out method of distribution 
of their goods. Now, apparently here they talked to a driver at the 
Oakland supply depot and he said, “No, we don’t do that.”” Now, do 
you just accept the statement made by a driver that that is the cus- 
tomary practice in the entire Department of Defense? 

Mr. Houuister. Mr. Bates, with respect to that particular bit of 
information, I would have to find who got it and what the cireum- 
stances were, which I can’t tell you. 

Mr. Bares. That is exactly the point I am trying to make, Mr. 
Hollister. Going through here, I see instances like that. 
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Here is another one. It says, “Now, the Army’s Quartermaster 
General buys the food for all of the Armed Forces.” That is what it 
says. A question of fact. Then it says, “It may be shipped sense- 
lessly across the country.” It doesn’t say that it is. It says it may 
be. Well, I just wonder in reading this re port how much it is going 
to help the Hoover Commission, how much it is going to help the 
Department of Defense or how much it is going to be consistent with 
the facts. That is the reason I wondered whether or not, after reading 
even a rough proof of this, you would check with Secretary Thomas, 
if he asked for the information, to see whether or not the facts which 
appear to be the prevalent practice are consistent with the actual 
facts. 

Mr. Houuister. Well, about the only thing I can say, Mr. Bates, 
is that when these reports come out, I think it would be perhaps 
helpful to read the article after the reports come out and see how far 
it differs from what we have in the reports. 

Mr. Bares. But, the point is this, Mr. Hollister, very, very few 
people throughout this country ever read the report of the Hoover 
Commission. I don’t know what the distribution of this magazine 
is, but vou can easily see that many, many more people are going to 
read this magazine. 

Mr. Houusrer. That is true. 

Mr. Bates. Or the newspaper articles connected with this hearing. 

Mr. Houuisrer. | am sure of that. 

Mr. Bares. And of course that just leads me to another conclusion, 
that perhaps an article like this is injurious to the Hoover Commission 
and the purpose which it is trying to achieve, if the facts are not 
going to be consistent with realities. 

Mr. Houuisrer. If that is true, I think vou are right. 

Mr. Héserr. It is an incongruous situation, too, Mr. Hollister. 
You say the information comes from the Department itself. Yet 
when this article appears, we find the Secretary of the Navy raising 
issue to statements made in it. So if it came from him, he doesn’t 
recognize it. 

Mr. Houuisrer. If the Secretary of the Navy finds that any of our 
information is incorrect, we would be the first people who would want 
to publish a retraction. 

Mr. Hérsert. How can he find out whether it is correct or not 
unless he is informed of what vou are going to charge him with? 

Mr. Houuister. I don’t quite understand. In the first place, we 
are not charging him with anything. We all think that Mr. Thomas 
has done an excellent job- 

Mr. Hésert. I am not talking about Mr. Thomas as an individual. 
I am talking of the Secretary of “the Navy. 

Mr. Houuster. W ell, the Secretary of the Navy. We think the 
Secretary of the Navy has done an excellent job. We want to pay 
credit to the men who are heading the Department down there now 
for a lot of very fine work. We expect to, as we go along in our reports. 
That doesn’t mean there aren’t a great many abuses that still ought to 
be corrected, and we feel it our duty to point them out. 

Now, to say that we are making charges; we are in our reports 
trying to be as factual as we can and bringing out conclusions and 
recommendations from those facts. 
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Now, the color and tenor of a particular magazine article we don’t 
feel responsible for. 

Mr. Bares. Would you say this statement is correct: 

The food specialists further found that the armed services do not know what 
to store nor how to store it. 

Mr. Ho.uister. Well, to have me conclude on that kind of a thing 
would not be—it isn’t proper for me to state conclusions of that 
kind now. 

Mr. Bares. Well, will that be covered in your report, sir? 

Mr. Houuister. That will be covered in our reports. 

Mr. Bares. I mean that is right across the board. That doesn’t 
mean a specific case. It says, they don’t know what to store nor how 
to do it. Now, that is what it says. 

Mr. Houuister. Well, I agree that is what it says, but I am not 
prepared to comment on that. 

Mr. Bares. Sir? 

Mr: Houuistrer. I am not prepared to comment on it. 

Mr. Bates. Was it in the proof you read? 

Mr. Houuister. I can’t remember. 

Mr. Héserr. Well now, Mr. Hollister, let’s get to the $64 question. 
You have read the White article? 

Mr. Houuistrer. I have. 

Mr. Héserr. Undoubtedly 2 or 3 times? 

Mr. Houuistrer. Several times; yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Now, do you agree with it? 

Mr. Houuisrer. That is a very difficult question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hésert. It is not difficult; is it? 

Mr. Houuister. The general tenor of the article as to the abuses 
that have been in the Department of Defense on these matters, some 
of which have been rectified and more of which are being rectified, 
but some of which still continue, are there. Now, to say I approve 
completely of the article and the tenor and in the somewhat sarcastic 
way it is written is something I don’t think I ought to go into. My 
duties are to try to see that the Commission’s work is expedited as 
much as possible. I am not a member of the Commission, and to 
speak for the Commission or even as an individual on a thing of that 
kind, I don’t think is quite my province. 

Mr. Héserv. Well, then, you ‘‘ain’t for or agin,” are you, as far 
as the article is concerned? But yet your Department, under your 
direction, fed this information to this particular writer? 

Mr. Houuster. The information was given to the writer. The 
conclusions are the writer’s own. The conclusions of the Commission 
will be out in due course. Now, it is very hard for me to go much 
beyond that. 

Mr. Bares. Well, Mr. Hollister, the reason why I get concerned 
in this—and we have been trying to work on these very problems for 
some time. A similar article appeared in this same publication last 
year. It was about the Air Force. It has been cleared by the Air 
Force. And in there they accused—well, let me change that. They 





said one of the reasons why the morale was low in the Armed Forces 
is because so many commissaries were eliminated. The cold hard fact 
of the matter was that at that specific time the Air Force had more 
commissaries than it ever had since it was started. And I think the 
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chief counsel for the House Armed Services Committee will testify to 
that particular fact. 

Mr. Smart. Six out of 215 had been closed, and 4 of those were on 
installations then scheduled for deactivation, which have been deacti- 
vated, and the net effect was 2 going commissaries out of 215 were 
ever extinguished. 

Mr. Bares. And none of them in the Air Force. 

Mr. Smart. No. 

Mr. Bares. That is the thing that concerns our committee. 

Mr. Houuister. It concerns our Commission, too. 

Mr. Bates. We just put through a pay bill in trying to improve 
morale in the Armed Forces. And when we see statements of fact 
which are inconsistent with realities, then of course this committee 
does get concerned. 

Mr. H&éserr. Mr. Courtney? 

Mr. Courtney. This question on that same subject, Mr. Hollister: 
Ultimately the Hoover Commission is required to report to the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Houuistrer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. And its report to the Congress is its final judgment, 
I would take it, on what its experience and its findings are. 

Now, we are in this situation here: Here is an article written by 
Mr. White, published in April 1955. It bears the stamp and the ap- 
proval as to the facts contained in it of the Commission, if I take your 
statement to be accurate. 

Mr. Houutster. Well, that is going a little far. The Commission 
itself has never passed on it. 

Mr. Courtney. But nevertheless, it comes out of the editorial 
department of the Hoover Commission. 

Mr. Houuister. It comes out of the investigating department of 
one of the task forces, with the approval of the executive branch of 
the Commission, yes. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, now, how is the Congress to know which of 
these facts, alleged facts, as appear here, with the source indicated 
and identified, which of those facts or what of these facts the Com- 
mission itself will find to be true and will state authoritatively to the 
Congress? 

Mr. Houuister. Well, as I say, I think within a few weeks the 
Congress can be pretty well informed on that. And we would be 
glad in the meanwhile to turn over, as I say, to this committee or 
any other committee of the Congress the information itself. The 
only thing we would like to retain until the final date of publicity is 
the conclusions and recommendations. 

Mr. Hféperr. We are not interested in the conclusions and recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. Houursrer. Of both the task force and the Commission. But 
if there is any factual matter, this committee wants, why, we would 
be glad to turn it over at any time. 

Mr. Bares. And in the meantime the public might be misinformed. 

Mr. Houuistrer. That is a hard question. The public might be 
misinformed at any time. We hope not through anything that we 
have done. 

Mr. Bates. Well, your original purpose, I suspect, in releasing this 
information, was to inform the public as to the real facts. 
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Mr. Houuister. I would say that our purpose throughout in allow- 
ing these articles to be written or cooperating, let’s say, in giving 
factual information, is to apprise the public generally of the kind of 
investigations that the Commission is making of the fields covered in 
the Government. 

Mr. Bares. And the facts surrounding the study. 

Mr. Houuistrer. And the factual matter on which the story can be 
based. 

Mr. Héperr. In reference to what Mr. Bates has said, the previ- 
ous article in the Reader’s Digest in connection with the Air Force, 
which had the approval and the approbation of the Air Force, which 
subsequently turned out to be inaccurate information, it seems to me 
like Reader’s Digest is pretty much of a good trial platform for the 
Departments to find out what is going on, and in the same position 
you or whoever feeds this sort of information out, any member of the 
Department, on whether to kick on fourth down or buck the line, and 
if vou kick and get away with it, you are a hero, and if you do not, 
you are bum, but then the fellow who gives the information is all 
right. He can second guess it anyway. He is gone. Like a man 
charging up the hill with his troops, and gets to the top all by him- 
self. And that seems to me to be the situation here. When we pin 
it down, we can’t find out or differentiate now what are the facts and 
what are not the facts. Isn’t that the true situation? 

Mr. Houutstrer. With respect to our article, I say we assume those 
facts are correct, and we are willing to stand on them. If we are in- 
correct, we would like to so state. But I can’t compare an article 
based on facts which we put out with an article based on facts that 
somebody else puts out because naturally I have no way of knowing 
the source and how well it was done or who wrote it or how it was 
arrived at. 

Mr. Héserr. Well, to bring it down to a finality, you, then, will 
supply to this committee as soon as possible all the conditions and 
details and situations upon which are based these statements of fact, 
not only in the White article but any information that you have 
developed in the Commission as to waste, extravagance in the Defense 
Department. This committee is only concerned with the Detense 
Department. Will you supply us with all your information? 

Mr. Houutster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. H&ésertr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Gavin has arrived. 

Mr. Gavin. I have no questions. 

Mr. Hfépert. Any further questions? Thank you very much, Mr. 
Hollister. I think at least one thing has been accomplished: You 
have gotten around the wall of the Pentagon this morning and opened 
a new source of iniormation to enterprising reporters and writers. 
Thank you very much. The committee will stand in recess until 
tomorrow at 10 o’clock 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m., the subcommittee recessed until 10 
a.m., Thursday, April 14, 1955.) 
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